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A sailor’s life’s a life of woe, 
He works now late, now early, 


Now up and down, now to and fro— 
What then? he takes it cheerily. 


The Flowing Can, ca. 1800 


S THE golden moon at its full, rises from the 
ocean’s rim, a full-rigged ship from a de- 
parted day, blackly silhouetted against the 

distant field of gold, sails slowly across our line of vi- 
sion and disappears into the darkness. In like manner 
have vanished nearly all the white-winged ships that 
formerly carried the Stars and Stripes into “every port 
in the known world.” It is by picture and story that we 
now recall their grace of line and venturesome achieve- 
ments. Many a home now has among its more striking 
and decorative adornments, a painting or engraving of 
a sailing ship; a model of some vessel of yesterday; a 


lampshade silhouetting the sails of some craft; or the 
element of the sea introduced into some furnishing. It 


is Fashion’s tribute to beauty and distinction. 
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8 SHIPPING AND CRAFT IN SILHOUETTE 


The following collection of silhouettes of shipping 
and craft is published as a contribution to this lure of 
the sea. Asa collection to be kept intact it preserves an 
attractive record of types of shipping; when separated 
from the binding and framed in narrow black mold- 
ings these silhouettes possess an irresistible appeal to 
the esthetic taste; and when made into softly-glowing 
shades for candle or lamp, nothing of their kind can be 


finer or more distinctive. 


“Like ships that sailed from sunny isle 


But never came to shore.” 
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1. An AMERICAN FRIGATE 


(See Frontispiece) 


AM is a fast-sailing naval vessel, so called 
because she carried a certain number of guns and 
had but one main deck battery of guns. The name was 
early known in the Mediterranean and applied to a 
long kind of vessel, navigated with sails and oars. A 
sloop-of-war was similar in type but smaller and of the 
size of a ship. Larger ships than frigates were rated as 
line-of-battle ships and had two or three decks of guns. 
The number of guns carried by frigates has varied as 
the development of ordnance has increased the calibre 
of cannon. In 1770 there were §2-gun frigates; in 
later years 44 guns were carried by ships of larger ton- 
nage but they were heavier guns. In 1776 the Ameri- 
can Navy frigates rated at 32, 28 and 24 guns. A 20- 
gun ship rated as a sloop-of-war. See Marine Research 
Society Publication No. XVI, Magoun, The Frigate 
Constitution and Other Historic Ships. 


1585.—“With a frigate to accompany us and to 
bring backe newes from us.” — Nicholay’s Voyages. 


1599. — ‘And toward Sunne set, the castle sent a 
Fragatta vnto vs, to give vs warning of three Foistes 
comming after vs.” — Hakluyt’s Voyages. 
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2. NoRWEGIAN VIKING SHIP 


UAINT in outline but graceful as swans in the 
O sweep of their curved lines these early Viking 
ships were, in fact, huge canoes. It was the daring of 
their Norse sailors who crossed the Atlantic and skirted 
the northern shores of America, that made them fa- 
mous. They carried one square sail to ease their labors 
at the long oars when the breeze came fair. 

Several of these ships have been discovered in burial 
mounds and so preserved practically intact until the 
present time. See Publication No. XVI, Magoun, The 
Frigate Constitution and Other Historic Ships. 


3. CARRACK 


VESSEL of size designed by the Portuguese to 

carry large burdens in trading with the East In- 
dies but also used for purposes of war. Some of them 
are supposed to be of a thousand tons burthen. Some- 
times they carried four masts. Also called a galleon. 
The graceful sweep of sheer lines and the swelling 
canvas of these early vessels are now supplanted by 
stiff, straight-lined ships driven by steam permitting 
no thought for romance. Such a ship as is shown above 
was the Santa Maria in which Columbus discovered 
America in 1492. See Publication No. XVI, Magoun, 
The Frigate Constitution and Other Historic Ships. 


1386. — “Brodder than of a carryk is the sayl.”” — 
Chaucer. 


4. CARAVAL 


SQUARE-sterned, dispatch boat, lateen rigged, 

formerly in use by the Portuguese. In the Medi- 
terranean, with its smooth seas, the lateen rig was much 
in vogue and especially used by the piratical galleys 
that swooped down in fleets and captured unsuspecting 
merchantmen. The long yard slung from the mast 
head was cumbersome for deep sea use though the sail 
was a wonderful lifting and driving one like the wing 
of a bird. The Pzmta, shown above, was one of the three 
replicas of Columbus’s ships sent over to the United 
States by Spain at the time of the World’s Fair in 1892. 


5. GALLEON 


HE old Spanish galleons were quaint, highly or- 

namented craft that would seem strangely out of 
place amid shipping of today. They have been so dis- 
‘torted in pictures as to make us think they were un- 
wieldy and even impractical craft to navigate, but this 
was not so as is shown by the hundreds of ships that 
crossed to South America and carried back to Spain 
countless treasure in cargoes of gold and silver. The 
galleon was primarily a war vessel and carried three or 
four batteries of cannon. 


1665.— “There were four Galeoons, every one of 
them carrying fifty Guns, or more, and near 700 men.” 
—Grotius, Low Country Warres. 
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6. SHIP oF 1600 


N GENERAL a ship was a large, square-rigged 
vessel carrying three masts and a bowsprit. Quaint 
and picturesque are the commonplace ships of yester- 
day. Jibs were unknown, the square sail and the lateen 
sail, on the mizzen mast, were common sails of this pe- 
riod and the high after deck and the forward castle 
were built for defensive purposes in those days when 
the enemy often gained a foothold on the lower deck. 
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7. SHIP oF 1700 


ERE is a Dutch merchant ship drying out her 
canvas as she rides at anchor in the roadstead. 
The extremely high ends were modified as the art of 
sailing improved and it made the ships more weatherly. 


1706.— “There’s near as much Stuff drops from 
his [a sea cook’s] Carcass every Day as would tallow 
the Ship’s Bottom.”— Ward, Wooden World Dis- 
sected. 
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8. Suip oF 18TH CENTURY 


SHIP of the days when sail was in its prime, when 

hardy seafarers took little ships to every corner 

of the world, and extemporized sails of queer shapes to 

meet all emergencies. When spritsails under the bow- 

sprit were still carried by some and ringtails and water- 
sails made their appearances. 
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HIS oldsingle topsail ship looks asif she were down 

in the roaring forties, where a stiff, steady trade 
wind blows perpetually from the southeast in the south- 
ern hemisphere and from the northeast north of the 
line. Ballooning sails and bending spars drive the ship 
as fast as she can travel through the water, rolling white 
suds above her hause pipes even with the light upper 
sails —the royals, stowed. The roaring forties, by the 
way, was that notably rough part of the North Atlan- 
tic between the 40th and Soth degrees of latitude, 
crossed on the passage from Europe to America. 
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10. PAcKeET SHIP 


ROM 1820 to 1860, beginning with little ships of 

three and four hundred tons and ending with ships 
of eighteen hundred tons, the packet ships flourished. 
They were the ocean ferries before the development of 
steam and winter and summer were sailed across the At- 
lantic. They were distinctly an American enterprise 
and the ships were frigate built vessels — like the ships 
that had been used as men-of-war in the years of war- 
fare that preceded the introduction of the packets. 
They were the same shape in hull, sparred the same and 
even painted with imitation rows of port holes where 
formerly the muzzles of cannon protruded. 
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12. SHIP wirH DouBLE ToPsAILs 


N THE 1850’s economy brought about the inven- 

tion of the double topsail which smaller crews could 
handle because the work was easier. This is a Down- 
East yankee, and one can recognize her, as the sailors 
say, “By the cut of her jib.” She is braced sharp up ona 
head wind, but a very light one, as she is not heeled 
down at all. 
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13. SHrp UnpeER Topsalts AND ForEsaIL 


HEN the wind begins to pipe up to half a gale 

sail is taken in, the after sail being reduced more 
than the forward canvas so that the wind, by pulling 
instead of pushing, tends to ease the labor of steering 
the ship. The crew are lined up along the fore-upper- 
topsail yard furling that sail and the main sail is stowed 
so that the wind can sweep forward into the foresail, or 
fore course, to speak technically, and lift the head of 
the ship as she plunges along through the heavy seas. 
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14. CLIPPER SHIP 


HE Yankee clipper is too well known to need any 

introduction. Built in the days of the gold rush 
to California when speed was more desirable than mere 
_ capacity and freight rates were high, the American 
shipbuilders were given a free hand to build the fastest 
ships afloat. How well they performed their mission 
the world knows, but few men living today have seen 
a full-rigged, three skysail yarder. Those who have 
will never forget the sight. There is nothing to com- 
pare with it in grandeur. 


I5. SHAPE OF STAYSAILS BEFORE 1800 


IGHTEENTH century ships were rigged with 

square staysails or as nearly square as they could 
be made. Seamen in those days made sails to last as long 
as possible and such staysails as these received less bias 
pull across the cloth and kept their shape longer than 
jib-cut sails. 


1669.—“Hoise up Main Stay-sail, and Mizen Stay- 


sail.” —Sturmy. 
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16. SHAPE OF STAYSAILS AFTER 1800 


HE carrying on of sail in the competition for 

supremacy on the seas resulted in much carrying 
away of spars. To prevent a spar from pulling over 
with it one or two others from adjoining masts, the 
stays supporting each mast were led as far below the 
adjoining stays as possible. This compelled the adop- 
tion of the jib or triangular-shaped staysail on nine- 
teenth-century ships. 


THREE-MASTED vessel with fore- and main- 


masts square-rigged, and mizzen-mast “fore and 
aft” rigged. Until recent times a bark or barque was a 
small vessel. Some very fast bark-rigged craft have 
been built, but most of them were laborers of the sea — 
craft to carry a ship’s cargo with half a ship’s crew, for 
the “fore and aft rig,” on the mizzen mast, was used as 
an excuse, when freight rates were low, to sail with as 
few men before the mast as the law would permit. 
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18. Four-Masrep Bark 


a LER the clippers came the big iron ships, shipan- 

tines, or four-masted barks as they were variously 
called—ships so long and narrow that they would 
break their own backs if built of wood. But these huge 
“Sron kettles” with steam donkey engines for hoisting 
anchors, steam driven winch heads for hoisting sail and 
pumping and derrick booms and cargo side ports for 
loading and unloading, would carry two thousand tons 
and unload it as quickly as a thousand-ton wooden ship 
operated by hand winches and “beef.” 
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19. BARKANTINE 


HE barkantine is square-rigged on the foremast 
and “fore and aft” rigged on the main and miz- 
zen. For coasting along the Atlantic seaboard and to 


South American ports the barkantine, with her two 
schooner-rigged masts, could claw off a lee shore better 


than a full square rigger that needed sea room to be at 
her best. 


1601.— “The Cyrenians made fregates; the Phoe- 
nicians the bark, the Rhodians the Pinace and Brigan- 
tine,” — Pliny. 
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20. Four-Masrep BaRKANTINE 


HE addition of another schooner-rigged mast to 

the barkantine only made the vessel a four mast- 
ed barkantine. These were huge hulls with a rig that 
could be handled by a crew not much larger than a 
schooner’s. 
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21. Five-Masrep BARKANTINE 


IVE-MASTED barkantines were not so common 

a sight upon the seas until after the World War 
when there were many good hulls built intended for 
steamers, but sold and on account of their length, 
rigged with five masts. The Pacific coast saw a num- 
ber such craft carrying lumber out of Puget Sound. 
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22. Bomsp Ketcu 


HE ketch was a vessel of the galliot order, with 

two masts—a main and a mizzen. Homely as 
this type of craft looks she is nevertheless a most useful 
kind of vessel. For years they served the fishing fleet, 
before the invention of the schooner, when square sails 
were so much depended upon by seamen. As a war ves- 
sel, the absence of a fore mast permitted the mounting 
of a mortar on the clear space forward of the main 
mast so that heavy bombs might be thrown into an 
enemy’s fortifications on shore. 


1655.— “Thursday last the Drake Friggot, and a 
Ketch with Goods, . .. were put back by the storms.” 
— London Gazette. 
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HE brig is a two-masted square-rigged vessel car- 


rying on her mainmast a lower “‘for-and-aft” 
sail. They were the plough-boys of the deep. The brig- 
rigged craft was to be seen in every sea and in every 
trade. They were small craft and could look into every 
little creek, river and bay in search of trade where larg- 
er ships could not venture. Though small in dimensions 
they were very full-bodied, burdensome craft, these 
trading brigs, and quite different from the slavers 
whose hulls were fined away sharp for speed alone. 


24. HERMAPHRODITE BRIG 


VESSEL with a brig’s foremast and a schooner’s 
mainmast having the complicated square sail rig 
on only one mast the hermaphrodite rig permitted a re- 
duction in the number of men necessary for a crew to 
man her. This economical phase of the situation caused 
the construction of a great fleet of “‘half brigs,” as sail- 
ors used to call them, because it was a more euphonious 
name than that given by the dictionary. So where his- 
tories refer to brigs its just as likely to have been a 
hermaphrodite brig as a true brig. 
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25. BRIGANTINE 


HE brigantine carried the square sails of a brig on 

the forward mast and those of a topsail schooner 

on the after mast (main mast). It made a more weath- 

erly rig than a full-rigged brig as the big “fore-and- 

aft” mainsail on the after mast was a powerful pusher 
when close hauled on a wind. 


1695.— “At His Majesty’s Yard at Chatham was 
launched a Brigantine named the Swzft.”” — London 
Gazette. 


26. Square TopsaiL SCHOONER — ForE aND AFT 


HE type made famous by Baltimore, Maryland, 

where hundreds of these fast, easy-lined, clipper 
schooners were built. Carrying large sails, with great- 
est simplicity of rigging, these schooners were world- 
renowned for their ability to outsail any other class of 
vessel. This made them highly desirable as slavers and 
opium smugglers so there is today a great deal of ro- 
mance woven about the name “Baltimore Clipper.” 
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27. SquaRE Topsait SCHOONER 


HE very rig has a suspicious appearance for it 
shows an intention to cater to speed above all else, 
—and that is what slavers and smugglers needed above 
all else. The typical long, low, rakish craft referred to 
so often in the writings of Cooper and Marryat. The 
square-topsail schooner is now practically extinct along 
the American coast. 
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28. Two-Mastrep SCHOONER 


HE two-masted schooner was the original type of 

vessel invented about 1713 by Capt. Andrew 
Robinson of Gloucester, Mass. This was the common 
coaster from Maine to Texas; vessels-of three to four 
hundred tons. Three-masted schooners of five and six 
hundred tons succeeded these in the coal and lumber 
trade and with a donkey engine could be handled by 
the same crew as the smaller vessels. 
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29. THREE-Masrep SCHOONER 


HE most popular and today (1929) the survivor 

of all the many masted coasting schooners on the 
Atlantic seaboard of the United States is the three- 
masted schooner. A captain, mate, cook and four men 
can run one of these three to six hundred ton craft. As 
they stand “watch and watch,” there are only one of- 
ficer and two men, one of whom is at the wheel, on deck 
at a time so reefing and other heavy sail-hauling jobs 
are generally done at the change of watches when 
every four hours the men change places. 
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30. Four-Mastrep SCHOONER 


OUR-MASTED schooners were resorted to when 

the three-masters reached such proportions that 
their spars and sails became so large as to be unwieldy 
with their small crews. Of a thousand tons burden, 
their hulls strapped with iron and with huge backbones 
in the form of keelsons, five and six feet deep, to keep 
them from sagging or hogging out of shape, they took 
the seas about 1881 and 1882. The first of them—the 
Haroldine, of 1361 tons, built in 1884— made a voy- 
age to China and Australia. 
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31. Frve-Mastep SCHOONER 


HE five-masted schooner Governor Ames, built 

at Waldoboro, Maine, in 1888, was the pioneer 
in this class of schooner and for many years was the 
only one so rigged afloat. She registered at 1778 tons 
and besides toting coal from Norfolk up to New Eng- 
land ports she took lumber to South America. She 
rounded Cape Horn taking a cargo out to San Francisco 
but returned to coal carrying on the Atlantic seaboard. 
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32. Srven-Masrep SCHOONER 


VER trying to outdo the other fellow the New 

England shipbuilders after turning out the six- 
masted schooners, the Eleanor A. Percy of 3401 tons 
of Bath, and the George W. Wells of 2970 tons of Bos- 
ton, produced the climax in the seven-masted steel 
schooner Thomas W. Lawson, 368 feet long, 50 feet 
wide and 34 feet deep, with a tonnage of 5200 tons. 
The spars of this huge craft, her lowermasts and bow- 
sprit were built of steel, and her clew irons, the rings 
at the corners of her sails, were of iron as thick as a 
man’s arm. The Lawson was capsized while riding out 
a terrific gale off the Irish coast and wrecked. 


33. “Hert Tapper” FisHinc SCHOONER 


HE heel tappers were the ancestors of the famous 

Gloucester fishermen of later years. Small but 
buoyant they rode out heavy gales on the banks. This 
model may be taken as fairly typical of the original 
school built about 1713 by Captain Robinson. They 
had high quarter decks and because of this feature, at a 
later date were known as “heel tappers.” Often they 
had no bulwarks around the main deck and in rough 
weather the crew fished from the quarter deck. 
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34. “Pinky” FisHinc SCHOONER 


HE pinky being so small was made sharp at both 

ends like a ship’s life boat with the bulwarks 
carried aft to a narrow transom resembling that of a 
dory. In these weatherly little craft the New England 
fishermen rebuilt the fishing industry after the devasta- 
tion caused by the Revolutionary War. Probably no 
more seaworthy vessels were ever designed. Few have 
been built since 1840. 
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35. FisHinc ScHOoNER (1850) 


S THE fishing industry thrived, competition be- 
came keener and faster and faster vessels were 
eagerly sought after. Various models, even to Balti- 
more clipper schooners, were tried but the rigors of 
the industry developed its own perfection of hull and 
rig—a big-bodied, fine-ended, powerful hull with 
high, graceful bows to breast the steel Atlantic seas and 
a mainsail that could drive a craft when it became a 
race to see who would be first to reach T wharf, Bos- 
ton, and get the best price for their catch. 


36. FisHinc SCHOONER 


FF the New Jersey beaches less powerful craft 

were required. Here we have a mackerel schoon- 

er carrying sail to get to Fulton Fish Market, N. Y., 

as quickly as possible. She has her summer rig—the 

foretopmast in place with its jib topsail pulling its 
share. 


37. SMALL FisHING SCHOONER, 19TH CENTURY 


HE. handmaidens to the off shore fishermen are 

the fleet of small, very small schooners and sloops, 

that poke along the shore-line in coves and nooks, net- 
ting white bait for the fishermen. 
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38. KnockaBouT FisH1nc SCHOONER (1900) 


HERE was a new style of rig evolved about 1900 
which intended to abolish the bowsprit with its 
attendant dangers in laying out to stow the jib, many a 
man having been swept overboard while doing this. 
Yachts adopted this rig quite universally but the fisher- 
men were wary of it until the Helen B. Thomas came 
out and demonstrated its safety. Several schooners of 
this type were built but traditions among seamen die 
hard and they would not give up the bowsprit. 


39. New York Pitor SCHOONER 


NDER full sail there was no handsomer craft 
afloat than a New York pilot schooner along in 
the years about 1880. They were then in their prime 
and were handy, fast and able little craft, able to keep 
the sea in all seasons of the year and be brought back to 
port by a boat keeper and two men after the pilots had 
all been put aboard incoming vessels. They were easily 
distinguished from amid a fleet of coasters by their rig 
alone, though the fishermen were copying them pretty 
closely. Each carried a large, white number on the 
mainsail and a huge blue, rectangular flag was hoisted 
on a long spar high above the maintopmast head. 
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40. Pitot Boat SCHOONER 


HESE exceptionally fine little seaboats stood out 

to sea to meet incoming vessels and put a pilot 
aboard who was familiar with the channels leading 
into the harbors. Great rivalry existed off the port of 
New York between the New York pilots and those of 
New Jersey —and many a hard-sailed race resulted to 
see who would be first to put a pilot aboard a ship. The 
big, blue flag denoted the pilot and the numbers in big, 
black figures on their sails identified each boat. At 
night a blue light in the cage hanging from the stay 
between the masts, denoted a pilot boat. 
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41. Vircinia Pitot SCHOONER 


HE early pilot boats of Norfolk, Virginia, were 

queer little schooners with the lug foresail and 
loose footed mainsail characteristic of the early coast- 
ers. 


1710. — ‘‘He came not to anchor, only spoke with 
a Pilot-Boat.” — London Gazette. 


42. River SCHOONER 


S THE railroads cut into the freights that made 
the big North River (Hudson River) sloops so 
profitable, they were re-rigged with the sails of a 


schooner which being smaller could be handled by 
fewer men for a crew. 


43. OysTER SCHOONER 


ONG, canoe-shaped, but fairly wide schooners, 

primitive in gear, were operated by the oyster- 

men on the Chesapeake Bay to rake up the succulent 
oysters in the shallows. 
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44. CHESAPEAKE Bay Puncy or MarKET SCHOONER 


HALLOW, clean-lined, fast-sailing schooners 

were a requisite to every farmer and served to run 

the farm products to the city markets in Norfolk or 

Baltimore and bring back other necessities of life that 
could be secured in these cities. 
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45. Dertaware Satt Hay SCHOONER 


HE wheelbarrows of the Delaware are the small, 

cheaply-built schooners, sometimes scow-built 

that gather salt hay and come drifting along like a hay 

mow afloat. There are rustic tales aplenty if you could 
make a trip on one of these junketeers. 
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46. RockLanp LIME SCHOONER 


UILT Down East on lines that gave the maximum 
carrying capacity for their three dimensions, these 
tubby little apple-bowed craft butted their way down 
from Maine to bring lime and plaster to supply the 
never-ending building operations of the big cities far- 
ther south. Homely and picturesque, their jibbooms 
stuck up high in the air, there was no mistaking one of 
these homemade craft as far as one could see it. 


48. SHARPIE 


HE sharpie was a long, narrow, flat-bottomed 

boat rigged with two leg-of-mutton sails set on 
long tapering spars that bent in a breeze like a coach 
whip. Home-built boats of the simplest box-like con- 
struction, such boats enabled many a poor man to go 
out and rake up a load of oysters and so eke out a living. 
New Haven, Connecticut, is strongly associated with 
these boats due to the great numbers in use on Long 
Island Sound sailing from that place. 
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49. CHESAPEAKE Bay BUGEYE 


DDITY is the outstanding feature of the Chesa- 

peake Bay bugeye from any view-point one looks 
at it. But it is a type of craft peculiarly adapted to the 
needs of its trade. A wide, shoal, canoe-shaped hull re- 
taining a very long figurehead, invariably the tip end. 
It originated in a dugout built of several logs fastened 
together. Generally they are shallow and have center- 
boards. Formerly it was common to paint a large circle 
or eye on either side of the bow—hence the name 
“bugeye.” 
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50. St. Lawrence River MALiet 


ONG, narrow, canal boat-shaped scows, square at 
the ends, the bow end narrowed in considerably, 
these peculiarly rigged craft navigated from the farms 
on the tributaries of the St. Lawrence down to that 
river and carried hay to market. The halliards hoist- 
ing these immense, square sails were wound up on 
winches aft near the jigger. 
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51. S Loop oF 1776 


HE early sloops were husky, burdensome hulls 

built so far as shape went on the same lines as ves- 
sels of other rigs but for convenience rigged with the 
single mast of a sloop. They carried square topsails. 
This one is shown with a “ring tail” hoisted up to the 
end of her gaff and rigged out to a boom extended be- 
yond her main boom. Farm products and live stock 
were carried to the West Indies and rum and sugar 
brought back to New England in these vessels. 


1677.—‘“‘Some persons that belonged to a Sloop 
and a Shallop were over desirous to save some of their 
Provisions.” — Hubbard. 
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52. OysTERMAN SLOOP 


HILE the oyster smacks are dredging on the 
shoals, drifting and raking the bottom for the 
succulent bivalves, there is another class of smack 
called the “‘carry away” boat. She transfers the oys- 
ters to her deck as fast as the dredgers rake up enough 
and scoots away to market them, while the smacks keep 
on dredging. 
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53. Stoop RiccEp Stone Scow 


| Phare the granite quarries at Quincy, Mass., such 
primitive but efficient sloop-rigged scows former- 
ly carried huge blocks of granite to the ships waiting at 
Boston to take them far and wide to their destinations. 
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54. Nortu River (N. Y.) Stoops 


T WAS atreat, back in the 1880’s, to see a fleet of 
thirty to forty of these big sloops come beating 
down the Hudson when the tide started to ebb. Their 
tall rigs caught the light airs and cats paws and sent 
them gliding along when low-rigged craft would hard- 
ly move. Picturesque beyond words was the sight these 
sloops presented. 


55- Hupson River Stoop (1880) 


WIDE, flat type of sloop adapted to the smooth 
water and light breezes of the Hudson River and 
Long Island Sound and numerous in the river clear up 
to Albany. Such as the above carried bricks from the 
Haverstraw brickyards to Manhattan, or flagstones, or 
lumber. Their huge sails and spars were reduced to the 
smaller canvases of a schooner in later years and they 
were then rigged with two masts. 


56. New York Harsgor LIGHTER 


OMELY, stubby, slab-sided and built like a bat- 
tering ram to take the buffeting they received as 
they bumped their way in between piers and ships, 
these lighters were a very necessary part of New York 
harbor’s floating equipment. The skill displayed by 
the derby-hatted, clay-pipe-smoking dignitaries who 
steered these apparently ungainly craft, called forth 
the admiration of all real sailors. It took nerve to shoot 
one of these boats into a crowded slip with a six-knot 
tide rushing past the pier end. To douse sail and snub 
her without cracking an eggshell as they fetched up 
required skill generally based upon long practice. 


57. Merrimack River GuNDALOW 


UILT to be rowed up the Merrimack River, some- 
times with cotton or other supplies for the mills, 
but generally loaded with salt hay, these shallow gun- 
dalows were later fitted with a short mast, low enough 
to go under Plum Island river bridge, and rigged with 
a single lateen sail, whose yard was weighted with iron 
at the lower end to counterbalance the sail and make it 
easy to hoist. 


1866.— “When favoring breezes deigned to blow 
the square sail of the gundelow.” — Whittier, Snow- 
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58. Pamtico Sounp FIisHERMAN 


OWN in Pamlico Sound, North Carolina, with 
sand bars to seaward and miles of salt marsh grass 
to landward, these peculiar boats plied their trade. It 
was either very calm or very windy and the rig is adapt- 
ed to either. In light weather the long “spreet,” with 
its club swiveled to it at the foot of the sail, is raised 
until a loop goes over the masthead which holds it 
there, the heel being lashed to the mast. This topsail 
sheets independently of the sail below, by a rope from 
the end of the yard to the stern. In heavy weather the 
low spritsail rig makes these boats very weatherly. The 
hull is built throughout of juniper wood. 


59. CatTsBoaT wirH GaFF MaINsAIL 


HE catboat is a kind of sailing boat having the 

mast placed very forward, and rigged with only 
one sail. The gaff mainsail has long been the favorite 
rig with American and English sailors. With shorter 
spars the same area of sail could be exposed to the wind 
as on the longer, triangular-rigged Marconi craft. 
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60. BERMUDIAN SLOOP 


HE Bermudian sloop, rigged with the leg-of- 

mutton mainsail, has long been notorious for its 
handiness, having only one halliard (or rope) to hoist 
it and no heavy gaff swinging about up aloft. It was 
well adapted to the stiff breezes off that little “Isle of 
Onions.” There is a considerable rake to the mast and 
the sprit goes across the sail and is set by a lanyard from 
the mast, running through a deep slot at the end of the 
spar. 
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61. Marconr Ric 


ECAUSE a wireless inventor used common engi- 
neering experience and trussed up a high pole to 
carry his wires high in the air, sailors, who adopted the 
same system of trussing on the new type of tall mast re- 
quired by a high sail, called boats, so rigged, Marconi- 
rigged craft. It is the old leg-of-mutton, or Bermudian 
sail, carried, as are all things in this age, to the extreme. 


63. Siwwinc GunTer SaIL 


HE sliding Gunter rig, while shaped like a leg-of- 

mutton, had its upper forward half lashed to a 
yard that hoisted up so that it extended away above the 
top of the mast. The lower end of this yard had jaws 
straddling the mast. The short spars permissible made 
this a favorite rig on man-of-war cutters, etc. The 
name originated in its resemblance to a “sliding Gunt- 
er” scale —rulers made to slide by each other invented 
by Edmund Gunter and used in surveying and navi- 
gation. 


64. Drepine Luc Sain 


HE dipping lug, second only to the square sail in 

primitiveness, is so named because the sail had to 
be dipped or slackened down so the yard could be tilted 
enough to pass its forward end around, aft of the mast 
so the sail would always be to the lee side of the mast 
and swell out free. 
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65. Square Salt 


HE most primitive of all sails, good for sailing 
before the wind but poor when it comes to beat- 
ing to windward. 
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66. Sranpinc Luc SarL 


HE standing lug sail does not have to be shifted 

to leeward of the mast every time the boat tacks. 
There is so little sail lays against the mast it is kept on 
the same side —and the tack is fastened and does not 
have to be dipped or passed around back of the mast 
and set taut at every tack. Specifically, a lug sail is a 
four-cornered sail, bent upon a yard which is slung at 
about one-third or one-fourth of its length from one 
end, and so hangs obliquely. 


1677. — “She is open in the Midships, and sails with 
a Lugsail, and one Topsail.” — London Gazette. 


67. SPRITSAIL 


HE spritsail is shaped like a gaff sail but instead 

of a spar laced to the top edge as a gaff, this rig 
is set up with a spar that extends diagonally from the 
upper corner or peak down to the mast where it is se- 
cured by a becket of rope. No mast head at all is re- 
quired on a sprit sail and the short spars make it a 
favorite on small fishing boats that sometimes use oars. 


1616. —‘“Onely her sprit saile remayned to spoon 
before the wind, till we had reaccommodated a Jury 
mast.” — Capt. John Smith. 
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68. Lareen Sarit 


HE lateen sail is much used on the feluccas of the 
Nile and Mediterranean— where the seas gen- 
erally are smooth and the breezes are very light. It is 
clewed up to the yard and to stow it the Arabs have to 
climb up the spar like so many monkeys. The word is a 
phonetic spelling of ‘Latin sail,” in allusion to its use 
in the Mediterranean. 
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69. Lec-or-Murrton Sam witn Cius Enpb 


N Barnegat Bay, New Jersey, a type of “leg-of- 

mutton” sail was evolved where the area was in- 
creased by putting a light “club” on the after edge of 
the sail which added one or two cloths of canvas to its 
area. 


70. Bat-winc SaIL 


HE bat-wing sail, so called because the radiating 

set of wood battens gave it the appearance of a 

bat’s wing, was much used on racing canoes or on the 
racing skiffs once a feature during the summer at the 
Thousand Islands in the St. Lawrence River. It also 
was used on boats like the cat yawl kuma, a craft some 


thirty-odd feet long —a typical old Cape Cod catboat. 


71. THAMEs RIVER BaRGE 


TYPE of sailing barge, familiar on the Thames 

River, England, is used as a lighter, with a huge 
spritsail, the upper end of the yard steadied with vangs, 
for the whole of the big mainsail could be clewed in 
against the mast with brails. The topsails are needed 
on calm days when the breeze is high up to give the 
sluggish craft steerage way. An immense rudder car- 
ries a small jigger or dandy at the stern sheeted to it. 


72. ENGLIsH CoBLE 


HE Yarmouth coble and all of this type in use on 
the eastern coast of England are the most sea- 
worthy boats in the world. They are hauled up stern 
first on the beach because they are very shoal aft but 
very deep forward, the keel shaped like a deep narrow 
fin that shoals up aft of amidships where her bilges 
sweep down below it. Their sheer is a compound curve, 
higher at the mast than at the stem. With several sizes 
of lug sails they can weather any kind of a blow. 
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73. DutcH Ketcu 


T BLOWS hard in the North Sea, and a sturdy hull 

with high bows and a rig that can be snugged down, 

as only a ketch rig can be, are essential. This ketch has 

all her light sails, topsails and flying jib set, with the 

clews of her mainsail and jigger raised so that the man 
at the helm can see ahead. 
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74. DutcH Stoop 


HESE shallow, almost flat-bottomed boats were 

as round in the outline of their deck as a water- 
melon. The rudder was a huge affair, hung outside, 
and they had a lee-board hung on each side that could 
be lowered to prevent their drifting sideways. A short 
curved gaff at the top of the mainsail was common to 
all these sloops. 
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75. FRENCH CuHassE MarEE 


HE Chasse Marée with its queer mixture of lug 

sails and a square topsail set above the main lug 

is a familiar sight in the English Channel. It is the 

coastwise trader of France as the schooner rig is on the 

American seaboard. They are generally lugger-rigged, 

with two or three masts and sometimes a topsail. They 
seldom venture off shore. 


76. FrENcH LuccER 


HE French luggers were the finest sailing vessels 

in the world, and were largely used by smugglers 
in the English Channel. It is claimed that they were 
the forerunners of the Baltimore clippers. The clean- 
lined hulls and simplicity of gear aloft were the out- 
standing features of these vessels. 
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77. River Tacus MoLete 


HE molete was a common cargo carrier in the 

Fast. The peculiar feature of this craft is the re- 
sourcefulness exhibited by her crew in rigging up spare 
sails stuck out on the end of outrigger booms. None 
but a crew with the agility of monkeys could rig up 
such “flying kites.” 
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78. FEtucca (1800) 


HE Algerian and Tripolitan feluccas formerly 

were the scourge of the Mediterranean. They 
swarmed down on peaceful traders and murdered or 
took into slavery their crews. Of light draft, propelled 
by many oars when there was no breeze, they were very 
fast under sail as the hull was modeled as sharp as a 
canoe fore and aft. In the stormy winter season these 
frail craft were hauled out on land. 
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79. MEDITERRANEAN FELUCCA 


HESE craft were the common coasters and trad- 

ers of the North African countries. They had 
long whip-like yards and bird-wing lateen sails. Paint 
was little used, and the weather-beaten native woods 
only added to the vessel’s picturesqueness. ‘The word is 
of Arabian origin. 
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80. XEBEC 


HERE were many variations of the xebec and 

this one resembles what would be called a bark- 
entine in America. In moderate winds it is at its best, as 
in a hard blow the high sails on the foremast bury her 
bow too much. The xebec with the square sails on the 
main could then be run to better advantage. She was 
generally distinguished from other Mediterranean ves- 
sels by the great projection of her bow and overhang 
of her stern. Sometimes spelled Ledec. 
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81. ALGERIAN XEBEC 


ERE is another type of the rig of the xebec. It is 
a queer mixture of the favorite lateen with some 
square sails added in place of the lateen on the main- 
mast. In spite of its oddity it is a rig that makes a very 
serviceable combination of sails. Generally equipped 
as a corsair, the xebec was constructed with a narrow 
floor, for speed, and with great breadth, to carry a 
great press of sail. 
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82. MeEpDITERRANEAN TARTAN 


HE tartan is the sloop of the countries bordering 
on the Mediterranean and is used as a small trader 
and general cargo boat. 


1756.—“A Turkish tartane, with red colours, em- 
blazoned with three crescents, &c. was performing 
quarantine.” — Keysler’s Travels. 
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83. MeEprrERRANEAN SETTEE 


HE name “settee” was given to this peculiar sail 
hoisted aloft to the top of their long yards when 
running before the wind. It was used on the felucca- 
rigged vessels of the Mediterranean to catch the high, 
light breaths of air that helped them on in calm weath- 
er. It is like the “jumbo” foresail on a whaler—an 
expedient bred of necessity. The settee was mostly used 
as a transport to the galleys. 


84. IraLtan BraGazzi 


HE picturesque designs that decorate the sails of 
Mediterranean craft is one of the first sights that 
catches the eye of the tourist. Dyed in bright hues with 
many religious devices depicted upon them these lug 
sails harmonize with the brilliant colors of the sea and 
sky. The standing lug is a handy rig for these large, 
double-ended, beamy craft. 
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85. Iratian LuGGER 


HE booms on these lug sails are an innovation that 

robs this type of sail of much of its valuable lift- 

ing quality. On short-handed coasters this rig is much 

more easily taken care of in tacking as it booms the sails 
out automatically. 
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86. GREEK LUGGER 


HE Greek lugger, except for the more canoe-like 

stem sweeping up into a steep sheer forward, were 

not unlike the Italian craft in rig. The head yards be- 

ing long as if developed by cutting off the forward 
end of a lateen sail. 
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87. NoRwEGIAN FIisHERMAN 


HE primitiveness of the Norse boats was amply 

compensated for by the skill of the Norse sailors. 

The hull was as buoyant as a whale boat and able to ride 

the roughest sea and the sail had all the lifting qualities 

of a lug sail. Such craft were used by the Norwegian 
fishermen in the stormy northern waters. 
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88. ARABIAN BAGGALA 


LIMATIC conditions permit the use of this most 

efficient and picturesque felucca-rigged craft and 

like the dhows while peculiar in appearance they are 

most beautifully modeled in the hull, retaining the an- 
cient idea of a high poop deck aft. 


89. Mexican Lake Boat 


N THE smaller lakes in Mexico a skiff-like craft 

loaded with hay is a familiar sight. The high, sug- 

ar-loaf hat of the helmsman is in keeping with the 
crude outfit. 


go. Mexican TRADER 


RIMITIVE in the extreme are.these Mexican 

traders that fan their way about the inland lakes 

and coastal inlets. Two spars made of limbs peeled of 

their bark are lashed together to form a yard and a 
grass-mat sail furnishes the motive power. 


g1. Ecyprian Nuccar 


O PRIMITIVE are they that they carry one back 

ages into the past. These same boats are portrayed 

on ancient pottery and no doubt are built and sailed to- 
day much as they were centuries ago. 


g2. Nive River Gatassa 


TYPE peculiar to the calm waters of the Nile are 

the craft known as gaiassa. They have a peculiar 

bow which makes a handy landing by being run against 

the river bank. The hot winds of the desert often are 

not felt on the river but far above the tree tops and that 

is why these craft have their sails so high in the air in 
order to catch the wind. 
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93. AraBlan DHow 


HE dhows were the typical pirate and slaver 

craft we read so much about in story books. They 
look clumsy but below water are beautifully shaped 
and bare a strong resemblance to sixteenth-century 
ships of European countries. 
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94. CaLicur MaNncHE 


HIS is a shallow-draught, flat-bottomed freight 

carrier used along the coast of Malabar. It is 
rigged somewhat like an Arabian dhow in that the 
masts rake forward at quite an angle, but the sails on 
the manche, though spread on long yards, have a short 
luff and a tack that sets up taut with ropes down to the 
deck. 
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95. ANAMESE GaYDIANG 


HIS is a queer combination of junk-like hull and 
lateen sails. Most lateen-rigged vessels have their 
masts raked forward but this craft is the reverse. 
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96. SramMese Rua Per 


97. Burmese River Boat 


98. CAMBODIAN COASTER 


AMBODIAN coasters are junks with matting 
sails. Each port has its designating symbols —a 
crescent, star or moon or some combination of sym- 
bols. At Kobe, Japan, the insignia carried on the sails 
of all coasters from that port, was cut in the foliage 
visible on the mountain side, in full view of the harbor. 


99. Maray Concnar 


UCH a rig belongs to the sixteenth century and 
looks strangely out of place today. It makes one 
realize how the western hemisphere has improved and 
developed its shipping to a high degree of perfection. 
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100. SEA-GOING CHINESE JUNK 


HERE was once quite a controversy over the the- 

ory of sails with holes in them and some captains 

had round holes made to let the wind escape through 

the corners of the square sail, claiming it increased the 

wind’s pressure on the canvas. Chinese junks have 

many holes but it is where the grass matting has rotted 
away and is not intentional. 


I0I. CHINESE RIvER JUNK 


OME Chinese families never set foot on land but 

spend their entire lives on junks. River junks clog 
the waterfront of harbors in solid acres. In navigating 
the rivers the masts fold aft, being hugged in an up- 
right trough-like tabernacle in which they are toggled 
fast. Matting sails with bamboo battens are the sail 
cloth used by these as well as other junks. 
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Algerian Xebec 
Anamese Gaydiang 
Arabian Baggala 
Arabian Dhow 


Baggala, Arabian 
Barge 
Bark . 
Four-masted 
Barkantine 
Four-masted 
Five-masted 
Bat-wing Sail 
Bermudian Sloop 
Block Island Boat 
Bomb Ketch 
Bragazzi, Italian 
Brig ; 
Hermaphrodite 


Brigantine Bees 


Bugeye, Chesapeake Bay 


Burmese River Boat 


Calicut Manche 
Cambodian Coaster 
Caraval 

Carrack 

Catboat P 
Chasse Marée, French 


Chesapeake Bay Bugeye . 
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Chesapeake Bay Pungy 
Chinese Junk 

Lorcha . 
Clipper Ship 
Coble, English 
Congnar, Malay 


Delaware Salt Hay Schooner 
Dhow, Arabian 
Dutch Ketch 

Sloop 


Egyptian Nugger 
English Coble . 


Felucca (1800) 

Felucca, Mediterranean . 

Fishing Schooner 

French Chasse Marée 
Lugger . 

Frigate, American 


Gaff Mainsail . 

Gaiassa, Nile River . 
Galleon ; 
Gaydiang, Anamese 

Greek Lugger . ; 
Gundalow, Merrimack River 
Gunter, Sliding, Sail 
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I. THE SAILING SHIPS OF NEW ENGLAND, 4 Spe Rosinson and GrorcE 
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Cart. EpMUND FANNING. 1924... . - - Out of Print 
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Snow, Const. Corrs, U. S. Navy. 1925. .. - . Out of Print 
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X. WHALE SHIPS AND WHALING: A Pictortat History oF WHALING DURING 
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XII. THE SHIP MODEL BUILDER’S ASSISTANT, . Cuartes G. Davis. 8vo. 
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XIII. AMERICAN CLIPPER SHIPS, 1833-1858, vas Octavius T. Howe, M. D., 
AND FrepertcK C. MatTHEWS. 2 Vols. 1926-1927. . . - « » Out of Print 


XIV. THE RIGGING OF SHIPS IN THE DAYS OF THE SPRITSAIL TOP- 
MAST, 1600-1720, by R. C. ANDERSON. 8vo. i I-4 X 9 I- ei 24 Poe 369 illus. 
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XV. SLAVE SHIPS AND SLAVING, by Grorce Francis Dow, witH IntTRopuc- 
TION by Capt. E. H. meatal R.N.R. nae 8vo. “4 x Ree 50 Hse 386 pp. 


1927. Pate Bees é 5 F a5 $7.50 
XVI. THE FRIGATE CONSTITUTION AND OTHER HISTORIC SHIPS, by 
F. ALexanpErR Macoun, S.M. 1928. ... . 2 ow as = Onutof Print 
XVII. THE MAKING OF A SAILOR, 4 Freperick P. Harrow. 8vo. (6 1-4 x 
9 1-2), 26 plates, 392 pp. 1928. . . ar qi S55 00 
XVIII. THE SAILING SHIPS OF NEW ENGLAND, Series III, by Grorce 
Francis Dow. TO2ZBy. eis - . Out of Print 
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